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BLACK UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
REMAINS UNCHANGED, BLS REPORTS 


WASHINGTON -- Unemployment rates for blacks and whites and most other worker groups in April 
were at or near the levels which have prevailed over the past several months, the U.S. Department 
of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. 

The unemployment rate for black workers in April was 11.8 percent, for whites, 4.9 percent. 

For black adult males, 20 years and over, the unemployment rate was 8.6 percent; for women, 
20 years and over, 10.8 percent, and for 16-19 year olds, 34.5 percent. 

For adult white males, 20 years and over, the unemployment was 3.4 percent; for women, 20 
years and over, 4.9 percent, and for teenagers, 13.9 percent. 

On a national basis, total employment fell in April and unemployment remained near recent 
levels. 

The total employment measure--from monthly survey of households--declined by 670,000 in 
April to 96.2 million. This drop followed 8 months of strong growth, with average monthly gains 
of 300,000 recorded during the period. In contrast, nonfarm payroll] employment--as measured by 
the monthly survey of establishments--was about unchanged over the month at 88.3 million. Several 
special factors (discussed later) may account, at least in part, for the April survey results. 

The overall unemployment rate was 5.8 percent in April. It has hovered around that mark for 
the past 9 months. 

Both the number of unemployed, 5.9 million, and the unemployment rate, 5.8 percent, remained 
at about the levels which have been in evidence since August 1978. The jobless rates for adult 
men (4.0 percent) and adult women (5.7 percent) were exactly the same as in March, while the 
rate for teenagers increased by a full percentage point to 16.5 percent. Since April of last year, 
the overall unemployment rate has edged down by three-tenths of a percentage point. 

The median duration of unemployment in April (5.2 weeks) was about half a week shorter than 
in March, reflecting an over-the-month increase in the number of persons jobless for less than 5 
weeks. 

Following 8 months of strong growth, total employment fell sharply in April. The March-to- 
April employment decline totaled 670.000. The reasons for this slowdown in employment growth are 
not entirely clear but may relate, in part, to adverse weather conditions, school and religious 


holiday effects, and the trucking strike/ lockout. 


April job levels (seasonally adjusted) ee adult men, women, and teenagers, as 
More 
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well as for both whites and blacks. Employment declines were heavily concentrated among blue- 

collar operatives, except transport, and farm workers. Because of the strong job gains registered 

in earlier months, total employment in April was 2.5 million higher than a year earlier. 

Virtually all of the over-the-year employment growth occurred within the white-collar occupations. 
The civilian labor force declined by 600,000 over the month to 102.1 million but was still 

2-4 million higher than April 1978. At 63.5 percent, the civilian labor force participation 


rate was 6.4 percentage point below its March level, but up 0.5 percentage point from the 


year-ago level. 


Nonfarm payroll employment was about unchanged over the month at 88.3 million, 
adjusted. 


seasonally 
Job gains took place in only 49 percent of the 172 industries comprising the BLS dif- 


fusion index, the lowest proportion in 2 1/2 years. As already 


noted, however, there were several special factors contributing to the eaployment and hours 
Picture in April. Prior to April, Payroll employment had been growing almost continuously. 
Jobs have increased by 2.9 million, or 3.4 percent, over the year. 


In the goode-producing industries, employment in manufacturing, construction and mining 


were all essentially unchanged. Within manufacturing, employment in the non-electrical 


machinery industry continued to climb, while the transportation equipment industry was adversely 


affected by interruptions in deliveries. 
In the service-producing sector, the largest monthly increase was in the services industry 
(55,000), which has also accounted for a disporportionate share of payroll employment growth 


over the past year. In addition, employment continued to rise in trade and finance, insurance, 


and real estate. A substantial decline in transportation and public utilities (65,000) was 


primarily the result of strike activity. 


The average workweek of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural 
payrolls was 35.4 hours in April, down 0.5 hour from the March level. This brought weekly 
hours to a record low, but the strike/lockout, religious observances, and, to some extent, 
widespread flooding and tornadoes caused the workweek of many employees to be temporarily 
curtailed. Because the effects of the truckers’ strike/lockout were concentrated in 
manufacturing, the factory workweek experienced an especially sharp dip of 1.7 hours to 39.1 
hours. Similarly, factory overtime dropped by more than an hour, to 2.7 hours, and the decline 


was even larger in durable goods. 


(More) 
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Reflecting the almost constant level of employment and the decline in weekly hours between 
March and April, the index of aggregate weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on 
private nonfarm payrolls fell 1.7 percent to 122.6 (1967100). The index was 1.8 percent above 
its vear-earlier level. 

Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls 
posted a very slight deciine over the month (0.2 percent) and were 7.7 percent above the April 
14978 level (seasonally adjusted). Average weekly earnings fell 1.6 percent over the month and 
were 5.6 percent sbove the year-earlier level. 

Before adjustment for sessonality, average hourly earnings were $6.02 in both March and 
\pril, 43 cents above April 1978. Average weekly earnings were $211.30, $3.61 lower than in 
March but $11.18 higher than a year earlier. 

The Hourly Earnings Index--earnings adjusted for overtime in manufacturing, seasonality, 
ind the effects of changes in the proportion of.workers in high-wage and low-wage 
industries--was 226.6 (1967=100) in April, 0-6 percent higher than in March. The index was 7.8 
percent above April « year ago. During the l2-month period ended in March, the Hourly Earnings 


Index in dollars of constant purchasing power declined 2.0 percent. 
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BLACK IS FIRST JOB CORPS GRADUATE 
TO BECOME CENTER DIRECTOR 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS, Miss. -- What James E. Daniels thought would be two or three weeks in the 


Job Corps has turned into a full-fledged successful career. 


Daniels now 31, joined the Job Corps in June 1966 for a free place to sleep and eat. Since 


then he has graduated from the program and has done various kinds of work at several Job Corps 
Centers. And, to top it all off, Daniels has been named director of the Mississippi State Job 
Corps Center, Crystal Springs, Miss. -- the first ex-corpsmember to become a center director. 

“I don't know of any other country in the world where a young man-can walk in off the streets, 
be trained and given a chance to be a center director,” says Daniels. 

Walk in off the streets in exacly what Daniels did. After completing high school and not 
finding work at home, Jackson, N.C., he used his lest $25 for bus fare to Washington, D.C., 
thinking his chances of getting a job might be better there. 

That's how he happened, late one Friday night, to arrive in the capital with no money, no 
food, and no place to sleep except in a park. 

He went to an Employment service office but was not qualified for any of the listed jobs. 
While Dantels was considering his plight, an old police officer approached him and said, “Son, 
you look like you're the right age to go into the Job Corps." 

He then showed Daniels a bulletin board with photos and information on the Job Corps program. 
Daniels learned from the poster that Job Corps is a program to assist economically disadvantaged, 
unemployed young people between the ages of 16 and 21 and that is is administered by the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 

Daniels liked the idea that the Job Corps offered education, skills training, work experience, 
counseling, health services and other assistance in a residential setting. 

“I don't really remember the photos on that first poster I saw on the Job Corps except for 
one thing," says Daniels. “Everyone was sitting down, eating:" 

Daniels went to the address shown on the bulleting board, passed a test and took an oath 
to be a corpsmember. He was given a meal ticket before boarding a bus for the Breckinridge 
Job Corps Center, Morganfield, Ky. 

“I'll never forget that ride,” Daniels says. “I began wondering, ‘What have I gotten 
myself into now':" 

This uneasiness soon left, however. According to Daniels his life began to change after 


(More) 
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a Job Corps instructor made him put a radio together step by step. He feels this did something 
for him because in putting together the resistors and vacuum tubes, he began to understand 
how the radio operated. 


” 


“This was my first major accomplishment,” he says. 

Daniels was energetic and usually burned off energy having fights with other corpsmembers 
until a Job Corps counselor helped him channel his energy into constructive activities. He 
gave up fighting and became the first president of the Breckinridge Job Corps Honor Dormitory, 
a dormitory supervised by a student, rather than the traditional adult resident advisor. 

He next step in Job Corps was to join the student security program. Here he learned to 
drill, and as the months passed and his drilling improved he was promoted to sergeant of a 
platoon. Within a year he was a lieutenant. 

“All of this meant a great deal to me because I had found that I really could achieve 
things,” says Daniels. “Before going into the Job Corps I was convinced I wasn't capable of 
any significant achievement. 

"In the Job Corps I developed nearly every skill that I have in electronics. In short, 

I found that I could learn. Back in high school I had always brought home the lowest grades in 
the family. 

“By nature I've never been competitve. This is one of the reasons I was turned off by 
high school, with its seemingly constant demand to excel. Fortunately in the Job Corps you're 
not in competition with anyone -- the instructors are interested only in seeing that each 
individual does his or her very best. In effect, the corps staff took away all my insecurities." 

After 18 months of accelerated work and study, Daniels was graduated from the Job Corps 
and became a security officer at Breckinridge Center. He was a staff member on the security 
force for six months before 90ing into the Army in June 1967 

A leg injury ended his military stint in 1969, and he returned to Breckinridge Center as a 
staff sergeant in charge of training cadets. 

The next few years were busy, with full time jobs at Breckinridge and, simultaneously, 

a heavy schedule at the University of Kentucky and later at Indiana State University. In 1976 


he graduated from Indiana State with a B.S. degree in sociology. 


(More) 
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During this period, Daniels was moving upward in increasingly responsible positions 


until, in 1977, his job was to mold new students into the daily routine of Job Corps life at 


Breckinridge. In addition, in 1970, Daniels had met and married, Martha Helen Johnson, "the 
prettiest girl on the staff at Breckenridge.” 

The arrival of daughter, Angela Denise, further inspired Daniels “to get on the ball and 
make the most progress possible.” 

In September 1978, the director of the Mississippi State Job Corps Center resigned and 
recommended Daniels to take his place. 

As the current director, Daniels has the ultimate responsibility for al) center activities, 
including soriz], vocational and academic training. 


The Daniels, in addition to their daughter, 7, now have a son, James E. Daniels, 2. 
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PLASTERERS TRAINING CONTRACT 
TO GIVE MINORITY JOBLESS PRIORITY 


WASHINGTON -- Some 690 jobless and underemployed men and women in 22 states will be trained 
to qualify as apprentices under a $1,069,000 contract with the AFL-CIO plasterers and cement 
masons union, Assistnat Secretary of Labor Ernest G. Green announced. 

Priority will be given to minorities, women, and Vietnam-era veterans. Minorities will 
constitute at least 51 percent and women at least 20 percent of thuse in the program. 

The Operative Plasterers’ and Cement Masons’ International Association will provide six 
weeks of classroom and nine weeks of on-the-job training to prepare enrollees for entrance 


examinations for apprenticeships in plastering and cement masonry. The trainees will be paid 


the prevailing wage for apprentices. 


The one-year program will operate in 22 states and the District of Columbia 
through April 30, 1989. It is funded under Title III of the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) which is administered by the department's 
Employment and Training Administration (ETA). 

Approximately 8,709 persons have comoleted training under previous contracts 
totaling $8.8 million at an average cost of $1,910 per trainee. 

For further information about the contract, contact John £. Hauck, Inter- 
national Representative, Operative Plasterers’ and Cement Masons’ International 


Association, 1125 17th St., N.W., Washinaton, 0.C., 29936, telephone 292-393-6569. 


(more) 
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A list of training opportunities and fund allocations by state follows. 


Training sites in each state will be selected by the contractor. 


STATE TRAINEES 


Alabama 15 
California 75 
District of Columbia 15 
Georgia 

Hawaii 


Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Michigan 
Nevada 

New Mexico 
New York 
Ohio 


Okahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Tennessee 
Texas 


Utah 


Washington 
West Virginia 


Subsistence and travel 
al lowance* 


TOTALS 690 


*Subsistence and travel allowance will be transferred to the appropriate state 


as necessary. 


BUDGET 


$ 22,729 
113,711 
22,729 
45,458 
45,458 


22,729 
22,729 
45,458 
22,729 
113,645 


45,458 
22,729 
22,729 
22,729 
90,916 


22,729 
45,458 
22,729 
45,458 
45,458 


45,458 


68,187 
68,187 


23,400 


$1,069,000 
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JOB CORPS TO OFFER TRAINING 
IN SOLAR ENERGY INDUSTRIES 


WASHINGTON -- About 120 Job Corps enrollees will receive trainire for employment in solar 
energy industries under a $267,650 contract with the Solar Energy Industries Association (SEIA), 
Assistant Secretary of Labor Ernest G. Green announced. 

Under the I-year program, Job Corps enrollees will receive training for 
entry-level jobs in firms engaged in- various aspects of solar energy use. 

In announcing the contract, Assistant Secretary Green pointed out that in 
view of existing energy shortages, solar energy is proving itself as a major new 
natural resource. 

“The solar energy market is developing so rapidly,” Green said, “there's an 
urgent national need for skilled workers to manufacture, install, and service the 
new equipment. All this means that there are high prospects for additional jobs 
with potential for promotion and higher earnings,” Green said. 

"Job Corps enrollees who successfully complete this training program can look 
forward to a bright employment future." 

Program participants will learn to work with the equipment used in both air 
and water solar collection, and will receive instruction in heat loss and energy 
conservation, storage systems, and the relevant plumbing, electrical, and mechani- 
cal requirements. 

Upon completion of 6 to 12 months of training, graduates will receive full 


Placement and referral services from a special SEIA unit that will work with the 


association's members in locating job opportunities in the solar energy industry 
nationwide. 
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The plan calls for establishing solar energy training programs at two 
Job Corps sites yet to be determined. Each site will have about 60 trainees. 

The program will be open to all Job Corps members, but current enrollees with 
prior experience in a Job Crops construction trades program will have preferential 
consideration for participation in the specialized training. 

For additional information on the contract, contact Les Dennis, SEIA, 402 
3rd Street, S.E., Washington, D.C. 20003, telephone (202) 547-8600. 

The federal representative assigned to the contract is Josie Gomez, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administration, 601 D Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20213, phone (202) 376-3200. 
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70 OCCUPATIONS IN DEMAND 
LISTED FOR YOUNG JOBSEEKERS 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Labor Department has listed 70 occupations with high demand for 
young jobseekers. These jobs generally require high school or college preparation. 

The jobs are listed in a special edition of "Occupations in Demand" which is geared to assist 
young job aspirants who will begin looking for permanent jobs once the school year is over. The 
lists also are useful to jobseekers of all ages. 

The bulletin was prepared from jobs most frequently listed by employers. at the 2,500 
Job Service offices throughout the country during the January-March 1979 period. 

For each occupation listed, the publication contains: (1) local areas having large numbers 
of openings, (2) industries requesting such workers, (3) pay ranges, and (4) average number of 
openings available. It also lists jobs not requiring previous work experience. 

Occupations in Demand at Job Service Offices, produced by the Labor Department's U.S. 
Employment Services, helps students and recent graduates make better-informed career and job 
search decisions. 


Examples of occupations listed in the extra edition requiring high school education are 


full-charge bookkeeper (with an average of 2,600 monthly openings), electronics mechanic (991), 


keypunch operator (2,052) sales agent, insurance (1,891) secretary (9,147), and teller 
(1,499). 

Jobs requiring education beyond high school include accountant (1,015), programmer, business 
(959), electronics engineer (574), guidance counselor (1,119), and general duty nurse (1,022). 

Employers listed a monthly average of 95,000 openings in the "demand" occupations at public 
employment service Job Banks during the three-month period. An average of 49,000 openings in 
these occupations were still available at the end of each month. 

In addition, the special edition lists 18 groups of occupations which state Job Services 
had difficulty filling. These include occupations covering accounting and auditing, computer 
programming, engineering, medical support, nursing, lathe metal working, metal machining, real 
estate and insurance sales, social and welfare work, and toolmaking. 

The special issue has been mailed to agencies and organizations that regularly receive the 
Occupations in Demand bulletin. Copies are available at local Job Service offices, and single 


copies may be obtained by writing: Consumer Information Center, Pueblo, Colorado 81009. 
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HEARING ON PERMITTING SUB-MINIMUM WAGE 
FOR THE BLIND TO BE HELD JUNE 5 

WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Labor Department has scheduled a public hearing to help decide 
whether it should continue to allow employers to pay certain blind workers less than the minimum 
wage. 

The hearing will be held at 10 a.m. June 5 in Conference Room S-4215, U.S. Department of 
Labor Building, 3rd St. and Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. Persons wishing to testify 
or submit comments should contact the Administrator, Wage and Hour Division, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act, which is enforced by the Wage and Hour Division, allows 
payment of lower minimum wages for persons whose ability to produce is impaired by age or 
physical or mental disability. This has included blindness. 

The National Federation of the Blind has filed a petition with the department asking that 
the regulations be changed so that no blind or otherwise visually handicapped workers could be 
certified for work at less than the applicable minimum wage. 

Persons presenting comments will be asked to stress factual information on the two issues 
to be decided, which are whether the discontinuance of lower minimum wages for the blind and 
otherwise visually impaired individuals: 

--will curtail their employment opportunities, or 

-- is unjustified in light of their earning or productive capacity. 


Copies of the petition, the Fair Labor Standards Act, and affected Federal Regulations may 


be obtained from Arthur H. Korn, Wage and Hour Division, Room C-4316 (phone 202-523-8727), at 


the Labor Department. Instructions for preparing and submitting material were published May 4 
in the Federal Register. 
If, as a result of the hearing, the department determines that the regulations should be 


amended, the proposed changes will be published in the Federal Register. 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The first state to pass a minimum wage law was Massachusetts in 1912; eight other states 
passed similar measures in 1913 but the Supreme Court declared all such laws unconstitutional, 
according to the U.S. Department of Labor publication “Labor Firsts in America." 

# # # 


The first states to have equal pay legislation for women were Michigan and Montana in 1919, 


according to the U.S. Department of Labor publication “Labor Firsts in America." 


## 4 
The first women to parcicipate in a strike were female weavers in Pawtucket, R.I., who were 
resisting increased hours and reduced wages in 1824, according to the U.S. Department of Labor 
publication “Labor Firsts in America." 
# # # 
The first woman cabinet member was Frances Perkins, who served as Secretary of Labor from 
1933 to 1945, according to the U.S. Department of Labor publication “Labor Firsts in America." 
# # # 
The first state legislation requiring factory inspections was in Massachusetts in 1879, 
according to the U.S. Department of Labor publication “Labor Firsts in America." 


# # # 


GPO 941 585 
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PRODUCER PRICE INDEXES--APRIL 1979 


WASHINGTON -- The Producer Price Index for Finished Goods moved up 0.9 percent from March 
to April on a seasonally adjusted basis, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics reported. This followed increases of 1.0 percent in both March and February and a 1.2 
percent advance in January. Prices for intermediate (semifinished) goods rose 1.5 percent, 
even more than the large monthly increases registered during the first quarter. Crude material 
prices, however, declined slightly after rising sharply in the first 3 months of the year. 

Among finished goods, consumer food prices edged down in April after increasing rapidly 
during the 7 preceding months. On the other hand, prices for consumer goods other than foods 
and for capital equipment both rose more than in any month during the last year. 

Before seasonal adjustment, the Producer Price Index for Finished Goods rose 1.1 percent 
to 211.2 (1967=100). Over the year, the Finished Goods Price Index increased 10.3 percent. 

The finished consumer foods index was up 11.3 percent from April 1978 to April 1979, the index 
for finished consumer goods excluding foods rose 10.4 percent, and capital equipment prices 
were 9.2 percent higher than a year ago. The Producer Price Index for intermediate goods 
increased 10.7 percent over the year, and prices for crude materials advanced 17.1 percent. 


# # # 
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FEDERAL DISTRICT COURT STAYS DEBARMENT 
OF INTERNATIONAL OIL DRILLING FIRM 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Federal district court at Tulsa, Okla., has issued an order staying 
the Department's debarment of Loffland Brothers, one of the world's largest oi] drilling 
companies. 

The debarment made Loffland ineligible to bid on future federal contract work or to have 
existing contracts renewed because of violations of federal equal employment opportunity 
requirements. 

Notice of the debarment was published in the Federal Register on April 17, 1979. The 
company filed suit in the Federal district court at Tulsa against the Labor Department seeking 
to enjoin the debarment. 

The same day the debarment of Loffland Brothers was stayed by order of the court pending 
resolution of the lawsuit in Federal district court. 

Until further notice, Loffland Brothers is therefore eligible to bid and receive federal 


contracts and subcontracts. 
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